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Memoir of the LANGUAGE, MANNERS ^«^ CUSTOMS 
of an Anglo-Saxon Colony fettled in the Baronits of FORTH 
«W B A R G I E, in the County o/'WEXFORD, IR EL AND, 
in 1 167, 1 168 and 1169. By CHARLES VALLANCEY, 
L. L. D. Member of the Royal Societies of London^ Dublin and 
Edinburgh ; of the Academy of Cortona^ and of Belles Lettres^ of the 
Antiquarian Society of Pertby and of the Philofophical Society of 
Philadelphia, Communicated by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
CHARLEMONT, P.RJ.A. 



J. HE baronies of Bargie and Forth are fituated at the fouthern Read Dec. 
extremity of the county of Wexford, and, together, contain 
about fixty fquare Irifh miles. They lie due eaft from Cardigan- 
ihire, in Wales ; the fhortnefs of the paflage caufed a frequent 
intercourfe between the Irifh and the Britons from the earheft 
account of their hiftory. 

In the year 1 1 67 Dermod, King of Leinfter, was a powerful 
prince ; the errors of his civil government, the oppreffion of his 

fubjeds. 
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fubjedls, and the tyranny he exercifed over his nobility, caufed a 
total defed:ion in them and the people. His kinfmen, friends, 
fervants and followers, had all been prevailed on to forfake 
him. 

In 1168 the diftrefled king repaired to England, to folicit 
the affiflance of King Henry ; telling him he was become an 
exile by the treachery of his valTals, and befeeching him to 
give him aid, whereby he might be reftored to his inheritance, 
which if it ftiould pleafe him to grant, he would acknovf ledge 
him to be his lord, and ferve him during his life. 

King Henry, moved with compaflion, promifed him aid, and 
defired him to remain at Briftol until he fhould hear further 
from him. Dermod, after flaying there one month, and hear'ing 
nothing from the king, weary of delay, he applied to Richard 
Earl of Strigul, commonly called Strongbow, promifing that 
if he would affift him he would give him his daughter 
to wife, and with her the whole kingdom of Leinller. 
The Earl excufed himfelf, unlefs King Henry would give his 
confent. 

In the mean time Dermod applied to the princes of Wales, 
and Richard Fitz-Godobert accompanied him, bxit with fo fmall 
a body of men, they were of no ufe, and they foon returned 
home. 

Dermod finding his fubjedls ftill held out againft him, caufed 
proclamation to be made in Wales, offering large recompcnfe in 

lands, 
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lauds, money and cattle to fvich as would give him aid. Imme- 
diately men of all forts, and from divers places, prepared them- 
felves to embark for Ireland, tmder the command of i'itz-Stephen, 
who had lately been enlarged from prifon by the mediation of 
Dermod with Rice, a king in Wales. This little army confifted 
of about three hundred horfemen and foot. 

With this fmall body Dermod did wonders, and being grown 
proud with vi<5lory, gave great difcontent to the Englilh, many 
of whom returned home, But in the year following (1169) 
Earl Richard fent Raymond Le Grofs to Dermod's aiTiflance, 
with a fmall fuite, promifing to follow with a confiderable army. 
Accordingly, in 1170, the Earl arrived at Waterford with fix- 
teen hundred foldiers. 

This confiderable reinforcement enabled Dermod not only to 
fupprefs his rebellious fubjedls, but alfo to make war on the 
neighbouring princes. Peace being once reftored, Dermod made 
good his promifes, and the part of the country we are now de- 
fcribing was parcelled out to the Britifli foldiers, who have 
remained in quiet poflefiion of their atchievements unto this 
day. 

This colony have preferved their ancient manners, cuftoms 
and language ; and fully occupying every inch of ground, the 
natives could never obtain a re-eflablifhment therein. As popii- 
lation encreafed, fome of the Englifh have been obliged to 
remove into the neighbouring baronies within thefe fifty years, 
and by an intercourfe with the Iriflb, the language of thefe emi- 
grants 
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grants became corrupted, and thefe, by their connexions with 
their kindred remaining in the baronies of Bargie and Forth, 
have in fome meafure introduced this corrupted dialedl there. 
The town of Wexford is the market to which this colony reforted 
to difpofe of the produce of their farms, and in this market all 
things are bought and fold in the modern Englilh diale<5l ; this 
alfo is another caufe of the decline of the langviage of the colo- 
nifts, but not one word of Irifti is underftood or fpoken in thefe 
two baronies ; ftill they preferve many words and phrafes o{ 
their original language, and fome original fongs, which having 
been committed to writing, will exift as long as the people. 

Were there no hiftorical documents to afcertain the arrival 
and efkablifliment of this colony, the language fpoken by them 
would be a fufficient tellinaony. " Langtiage," fays Dr. Johnfbn, 
*' is the pedigree of nations ; there is no tracing the conne<5lions 
" of ancient nations but by language *." And the learned 
Dr. Prieftley informs us " that the language ef a people is a 
" great guide to an hiftorian, both hi tracing their origin, and 
" in difcovering the Hate of many other important circumftancea 
** belonging to them. Of all cuftoms and habits (adds the 
" Do<51:or) that of fpeech being the mod frequently exercifed, is 
" the moft confirmed," and leaft liable to change. Colonies, 
" therefore, will always Ipeak the language of their mother 
" country, unlfefs fome event produce a freer intercourfe with 
" people who Ipeak another language ; and even the proportion 
" of that foreign intercourfe may in fome meafure be eflimated 

* BosweLl's Journal <fa Tour to the Hebrides. 

*' by 
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" by the degree of corruption of the language *." To thefe 
authorities we will add a few more of equal weight : " cognltio 
" linguarum gentium ortum & profapiam docet, indlcatque, vit et 
*' folum et genus vitse mutaverint monftrat f ." This author 
goes io far as to fay, that language is to be preferred even to the 
annals of remote times, to prove the origin of a people, parti- 
cularly of an emigrating people, fuch as the Scythian anceftors 
of the Irifli are known to have been : " Veftigia migrationum. 
*' gentium quibuilibet faftis ccrtlus prodir," or as he more 
ftrongly expreffes it in his own language, " fom nationers flyt- 
" toringar ar, ofta lemnar sakrare underrattelfer, an alia fagor 
" och hiftorier." " Linguarum cognatio cognationis gentium 
*' praecipuum^ certiofimumque argumentum eft if." 

On thefe great authorities we reft, to prove that the ancient 
hiftory of the primitive inhabitants of this ifland is founded in 
truth ; for if they had not had an intercourfe in former days 
with the Phoenicians, Egyptians and Perfians, how is it pofhble 
fo many hundreds of words, fo many idioms of fpeech, fo 
many technical terms in the arts of thofe ages, could have been 
introduced into the old Irifti dialedl ? terms not to be met with 
in the diale(fl of any other northern or weftern nation. What 
people, the P'gyptians and Irifh excepted, named the harp or mufic 
or)^\y ouini. Irifli Aine. i. e. Oirfideadh, i. e. mufic, a mulical 

* LeBures on Hijlory and General Policy, Part. ii. Ltfl:. viii. 

f The very learned Ihre in his Lexicon Lapponicum, Pref, p. xxxiii. 

:|; Sheringham. 

( P ) inftrument j 
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inftrument ; oirpliideadh or oirndeadh expreffes the adlion of 
playing. Wliat people in the world, the Orientalifts and the 
Irifli excepted, call the copy of a book the fan of a book, and 
echo the daughter of a voice f With what northern nation, the 
Iriih excepted, can the Oriental names of the tools and imple- 
ments of the ftone-cutter, the carpenter, the fhip-builder, the 
\Yeaver, be found ? And with what people, the old Irifh and 
Egyptians excepted, does the word Ogham fignify a book, and 
the name of Hercules or Mercury * ? Q£ thefe we propofe to treat 

more 



* Copt, ouglijam. Liber. Kircher. and Woide. 

Copt, ghjam, and with the article, oughjam, Hercules, Evmes, Mercury, 
The very name Ermes lies concealed in the Irifli compound Ed-airmeSy i, c. the root, 
or art of invention. In Arabic ^ Uc^ijlssvjL yejedaram. And we might add, ia 
what part of the globe, Egypt, Ireland and Scotland excepted, were priefts or 
holy perfons denominated Guides orCakies. Copt. Kaldes. San£litas. Kibcher. 216 
— Copt, ouab fanflus. Copt, efouab facerdos, whence the Irilh eafiab, a bifhop. To 
thefe we may add fix hundred others, of which in their proper place : But the moft 
flriking inftance of the intercourfe of the Hiberno-Scythians with the ^Egyptians and 
Phoenicians, is the prsefixes to furnames, Q, Ua and ^fcc^ the former denoting the 
eldeft of the family, the fecond being a general name for the fon. O, ftirps, familia ; 
hence, O Siris, (Kircher. Ling. JEgypt. refti). Mac, uac filius. (Woidc)— Jt* Arabice, 
major natus (Georgius Ccdrenus). Thus the Irifli ufe either O or Ua ; as Ua Con 
Cobhar, Anglice O Coner, &c. &c. Again, Cubhar is the Arabic^.Ss Kubeer, major, 
major natus. So the name Cormac is the Arabic *5>j.Si Kuremac of the fame 
meaning, major, maximus. nobilis. Chinefe heu. familia. nomen proprium unius 
familise Auguflse. Ldcian tells us that the Celts named Hercules Ogmios, in their 
vernacular tongue — verum enimvero nomen illud ("Oyjui®-) (fi quid me fapiat con- 
jedlura) ortu, Phosniceum eft. formatione Qrsecum : atque folummodo ufu, Celticum. 
(Dickinfon Eaficulus. 1. de Hercule -^^Igyptio. p. 45. —nam C^, philofophus fonat, 

idem, 
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more at large in a memoir on the Ogham^ and from Ii-ifh docu- 
ments fliew the origin of alphabetical writing, which the 
Hiberno-Scythians mnft have karnt from the Egyptians, before 
their defcent to the Mediterranean, to Spain, and thence to the 
Britannic iftands. 

To rettirn to our colonifls. When we were firfl acquainted 
with this colony, a few of both fexes wore the ancient drefs : 
That of the man was a fhort coat, waiftcoat, and trunk breeches, 
with a round hat and narrow brim ; that of the woman was a 
fliort jacket, a petticoat bordered at bottom with one, two or 
three rows of ribband or tape of a different colour. We have 
feen one, whofe jacket tv^as of fuperfine woollen cloth, of a dark 
brown colour, edged with a narrow filver lace. The drefs of the 
head was a kircher. 

The names of the old colonifls are Hore, Cod, Stafford, 
Whitty, Rofliter, Sinnot, Murphy, Stephen, Quiney, &c. The 



idem, p. 29. Or with what people, the Egyptians and Irifh excepted, did Seach nab 
fignify the writing prieft, he who was {killed in the facred writing. Antiijuiini nomen 
JEgyptiacum Graeca itfuyfaf-jotTtas relpondens videfur fuifl'e Copt. Sach. quonwdo 
in uerfione libforam Scripturse Gopticce femper redditur ypa^/^ar/ts Scriba. Scrip- 
turae peritus. Lingua jEgyptiorum nabat defignatur nii^uu, i. e. fapiens, intel- 
Ie£lu pollens, inde Sach-nebat, the writing prieft. (Jublonfld Pahrh. MgYpt. 
Prolegom. xciv. — xCvi.) Or with whatpf;ople, the above excepted, dots JBearr fignify 
a fon-, as- in- Sein-fior or Sin-fhior, the eldeft born. Sear-cac, a colt, i. e. fon of 
a horfe, which arc evidently the ii5Hp' Sheri(rillus).of the ^Egyptians (Kirciier. 
WoiDE'.) ; whence fhin-fliioror fliean-ftior, the eldeft born, fignifies alfo the pref- 
bytery, by which it would feem that the eldeft born was dedicated to the church. 

( P 2 ) gentlemen 
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gentlemen wlio now inhabit the country are mo£l!y defcencled 
from the officers and foldiers of Cromwell's and King William's 
army, viz. Hervey, Nun, Edwards, Hughes, Pallifer, &c. 

The people of thefe baronies live well, are induftrious, cleanly^ 
and of good morals ; the poorefl farmer eats meat twice a week, 
and the table of the wealthy farmer is daily covered with beef, 
mutton or fowl. The beverage is home-brewed ale and beer, of 
ao excellent flavour and colour. The houfes of the poorefl are 
well built and well thatched j all have out-olhces for cattle, fowls, 
carts or cars. The people are well clothed, are flrong and labo- 
rious. The women do all manner of ruflic work, ploughing 
excepted ; they receive equal wages with the men. 

In this delightful fpot the greatefl harmony fubfifls between 
the landlord and the farmer ; and it is common to meet the 
tenant at the landlord's table. Such is their averfion to idlenefs, 
that if a beggar is met in thefe baronies he is immediately 
handed from houfe to houfe until he is out of the barony. 

The profefled religion here is the Roman Catholic ; there are 
about one hundred to one Proteflant. 

Marriage is folemnized much in the fame manner as with 
the Irifh. The relations and friends bring a profufion of viands 
of all kinds, and feafiing and dancing continues all the night ; 
the bride fits veiled at the head of the table, unlefs called out to 
dance, when the chair is filled by one of the bride-maids. At 
every marriage an apple is cut into fmall pieces, and thrown 
among the croud ; a cuflom they brought from England, but the 
origin of it had not defcended with it. 

The 
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The produce of the foil in thefe baronies is great *, the whole 
is under tillage, and near the fea-fliore they manure with the 
fea-weed twice a year, and in the memory of the oldeft man the 
ground has never been fallowed, but a plentiful crop obtained 
every year. The parifli of Carnc contains five hundred acres, 
all or moflly under tillage ; this parifti pays i ocl. a year for 
tithes to the redtor. The church-land of Carne contains fixty 
acres, of which forty are plowed, and pays to the re<5lor 14I. 14s. 
and to the landlord 90I. a year. 

Fuel is fcarce in this di{lri(5l ; the chief firing is furze, planted 
on the tops of all the dikes ; thefe are cut and dried, and bring 
a good return. Along the coaft there has formerly been a bog 
or turbary, which has been encroached on by the fea, fo much 
that now it is covered with fand, and that at high water, with 
many feet of the watry element. The great expenfe of cut- 
ting and drying this turf renders this kind of fuel too dear 
for the common people. In this turbary, many feet under the 
fea at high water, trees are daily found, and fome dug up ; they 
confift chiefly of oak, fir and hazle. 



* The old IrUh names Bargie and Forth fignify a fertile fpot, viz. Mar, fruitful; 
go, the fea. The fertile land on the fea coaft. Fortha, plenty. Arab, y^ buhar. 
Pcrf. y^ bahar ; a rich and extenfive province (in Hindoftan)— ^ bar, fruitful } 
^1"^;^ — ' bardar, iAcn\—zy — • bar, idem* 
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VOCABULARY of tht LANGUAGE of the Barony of 



FORTH and BARGIE. 



A. 

Aloghe, below. 
ammache, a dwarf. 
arkagh, eager. 
amize, amazed. 
aim, defign. 
/mezilL, themfelves. 
arkb, the morning, 

B. 

buye, a boy. 

bq^j the paltn of the hand. 

bellee, the belly. 

banSi a bone. A. S. ban, 

blooed, blood. 

brian, the brain. 

blaiuhur, the bladder. 



brazoHy bold. 

breed, bread. 

bawcoon, bacon. 

buthther, butter. 

bouchure, a butcher. 

baree, the goal at tHe game of ball 

or hurly. 
bibbern, tfembling, fearful. 
bladteen, bawling, 
blayeen, fhouting. 
botifi, boaft.. 
bra, brave. 

bathes, the goal at the game at ball. 
barnaugh, a limpit, a wilk (or fhell- 

fifli) which adheres to the rocks fo 

as to require a ftrong blow to dif- 

engage it. 
brough, to break. 
boththone, a button. 
brewer, a brother. 
brekvajl, breakfaft. 

cole. 
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c. 



CO, quoth, fayeth. 

coJ})es, confcience. 

clugercheen, a flock, a clutch, a croud. 

cowlee-man, the keeper of the goal at 
the game of ball. 

chote, to know ; chote well, to know 
well, to think, fufpeft. 

cornee, peevifh. 

curcagh, fnappilh. 

cor kite, tumbling or thrufling one ano- 
ther down, wreftling. 

comman, the bat or hurling club. 

coureate, carrots. 

cooloors, pigeons. Angl. Sax. culfre, a 
pigeon ; culufre, idem. 

callef, a calf. 

cawle, a horfe. 

cozeens, kinsfolks. 

criveji, a cruft. 

cojhur, a feaft. 

cowm, a comb. 

comree, trull, confidence. 

choule, the cheek ; re£le chouk, i. e. the 
jole. 

coolane, the hinder part of the head. 

cortere, a quartar, as 

arraugh cortere, fpring. 

dimmer cortefe, fummer. 

harrejl cortere, autumn. 

ivonter cortere^ winter. 



cole, cold. 

crooken, crofsnefs, peevilhncfs. 

D. 

dellen, to dig. 

dearnt, to look, to behold, to look up. 

d'off, to ftrip, to put off. 

draught, a drawing ftroke with a 

weapon. 
drowe, to throw or caft. 
doneb, a dunce, blockhead. 
deight, to put. 
dap, a touch. 
durk, dark. 

dunder, thunder (Danifh). 
die, the day. 
danecn, the dawn, 
Mondei, 
Tufedei. 
Wennefdei, 
Thorfdei, 
Vridei. 
Zathardei. 
Zindei. 

Dei oajkean, Afh Wednefday. 
dreade, thread (Danifh). 
denear, dinner. 
doaugh, dough. 
drijh, a thrufh (bird). 
, drojial^ a blackbird. 

E. ee. 
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E. 

ee, the (article). 

errone, errand. 

earchee, every. 

eie, point, quarter. 

««, eyes. 

egaji, fear ; egajied, frightened. 

iee, tec, the eye. A. S. eage. 

eene, the end. 

eafheif, evening. 

earf, eard, earth. 

eord, earth, earth. A. S. eord. 

emothee, an emmet, ant or pifmire. 



M-> fog. 

faufe, the face ; the features of the 
face, lickeen. A. S. wlita, anwlita, 
the face, the features. A. S. neb, 
the face. 

feelen, feeling. 

fartoo, ailing. 

fad, for what ? 

fan, when. 

foujieen, confufed, trembling. 

fade, what. 

G. 



gridane, forrow. 
gandet, wonder'd. 



gazb, duft, breath, fume. There's 
no gajb in him, i. e. he is dead. 

gentrize, gentry. 

glade, fun-fet. Goe to glade, i. e. Zin 
zettene, fun-fetting. 

gabble, talk, prattling. 

gay, fair, calm. 

gubbach, cabbage. 

gearte, a fhe goat; puckane, a he 
goat. 

garrane, a gelding. 

granouge, a hedge-hog. 

geinuare, a joiner, a carpenter. 

gurl, a child j gurlelijh, childhood. 

gurtear, a garter, bandage. 

garr, anger. 

grizee, ugly. 

gent, a joint. 

gue, dew. 

gaji, a fprite. A. S. gaji. 

garfon, a youth. 

H. 

heoven, heaven. 

helle, hell. A. S. belle. 

bote, heat. 

holgave. Shrove -Tuefday. A.S. i6a^«, 

holy; halgan fajlen. Lent. 
haade, the head. 

helboghe, the elbow. A. S. elbaga. 
hone, the hand; riaught hone, the 

right hand. 
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hip, the thigh* A. S. iheob, 

heal, health. 

herieen, hearing. 

hornta, horned j hornta baji, a horned 
beaft. 

hiver, a heifer. 
harpleat, a fnipe. 
herecn, a herring. 
heiftem, weight, burthen. 
har-nothcs, pig-nu*s. 
hackee, crofs, ili-tempered. 
hey, an inclofure; chourch-hey, church- 
yard. 
hole, buried. 
hap, chance. 
hallufy half J halluf-mona, half-moon. 

I. 

joud, croud ; joud an moud^ crouds 
and throngs of people. 



K. 



keilefs, Ikittles, nine-pins. 
k'mk, to kick. 

keilt, to roll on the ground. 
knaggee, crofs, ill-tempered, pcevilh. 
keivg, a fhove, a thruft. 
kimlere, a fumbler, aukward. 
kcine, cows. 

knaghane, an ant or pifmire hill, a 
little hill. 



( 



leigheen, laughing. 

Heart, mifchief. 

Uujhes, flocks. 

high, idle ; leigh out ee deiy idle out 
the day. 

loiitheed, ftieltered. 

lournagh, melancholy. 

letch, fmall-beer j ty o' letch, a drink 

of fmall beer. 
lug, hollow, 
lerock, a lark. 
loivem, a Iamb. 
leioon, a lion, 
laivveen, leaven. 
laus, lace. 
lethel, little j lethel vinger^ the little 

finger. 
ligt, light. 
lappeen, a plover, 
lous, open. 
lickeen, the features. A. S. w//V^, 

anwUta, the face. 
/o«^, land ; Englone, England ; Ere- 

lone, Ireland. 
lug, a hollow. 

M. 

methel^ middle. 

man, a man ; yolaiu man^ an old man j 

man, a hufband. 
Q^) maweru, 
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maiven^ a woman ; yoella mawen^ 

old woman, a wife. 
viide, a maid. 
inoweth, the mouth, 
marrough, marrow. 
7net, food. 
mothoon, mutton. 
moothar, mother. 
najirace, miftrefs. 
milleare^ a miliar. 
magetty-piet a magpie» 
mijlern^ dazzled. 
muzlere, worthlefs. 
moud, crowd, throng* 
mot, alking. 
mot, but. 

mope, aftonifhed, a fool. 
moihee, a little hill. 
milagh, trefoil, clover. 
mell, meal, flour. 
mire, furprize, in amazement. 

N. 

noufh, knoweth. 

nate, anate, prepared. 

nize, the nofe j niztroh, noftrils. 



an 



neapefs, parfnips. 
nipcre, neighbour. 
neal, a needle. 
neeght, night. 
noughel, a knuckle. 



naatur, nature. 



O. 



oree, one another. 



pouf, the crown of the head, 

pethy, pity. 

pooke, pocket. 

puckane, a he-goat, 

pether, pewter. 

pit, put. 

poujiee, power. 

pomell, a fool. 

piz, peafe j piz porachis, peafe por- 
ridge. 

* paug-mek, feaft of harveft-home. 

paug, the harveft j mele or niael, a 
feaft. 

R. ripp. 



* This extraordinary word paug, if I miftakc not, is borrowed from the Irifli 
phogh or fogh, which literally means panls fubcinneratus, and is borrowed 
from the Egyptian /'/w.J, of the fame meaning; it is the Chaldean Jfy Ogh. (for/i 
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R. 

rljhp, a ftroke ; A. S. refe. 
rapple, to rattle. 
riijhjheen, afternoon's luncheon. 
rub, a rib. 

riaught, right ; riaught hone, right 
hand j riaught earme. right arm. 



fankts, the faints. 

J^ce, the fky. 

Jleorr, a ftar ; A. S.Jieorra. 

fneew, fnow. 

Jiarm, a ftorm. 



y»z///, the fmell. 
Jhameface, bafhful. 
Jiuckeens, ftockings. 
Jhoone, fhoes. 
fnijheen, fnufF. 
feppear, fupper. 
Jhir, to rife in the air. 
JhuUer, ihoulder. 

fnite, to appear, to fhew one's felf. 
Jione, to ftand. 
Jhlmmereem, glittering. 
fcoth, a fhirt. 

fcudden, rubbing the back, 
Jlsuk, a fool. 
fmort, fraothered. 
1 Jicll, the handle of a thing. 



is the Egyptian article) M'hence in Hebrew nti'l? ny Oghofe, i. c. fa6lor aut facrificator 
panis fubclneritii (fee Jacob Bolducus, and Dickinfon Fafciculus, p. 169) ; it was 
the feaft of firft fruits, whence the Irifh word Fogh-mir, harveft, literally, the 
autumn cake of new wheat, for mir is the Perfian ^^^ mihr, or the Arabic 
UW_^a muhrjan, Autumn. I think we cannot be miftaken in this derivation, 
becaufc the Irifh do flill prcferve the cuftom of making the bleflcd cake at this 
feafon, called Baran bereac, or vulgo' Barreen breac, which is literally the miJ 1J 
Bar baruk, or frumentum benedi£tum of the Jews and Chaldeans. We might alfo 
derive paug or phogh from the Hebrew 33 bag or vag, which fignifies food, what 
one cats ; wlience €/« in Greek is bread, and hence the Spanifli Figon, a feller of 
food ; hence alfo the Gothic baccen and the German bck, a meal-man, piftor, hence 
paug-meal, fignifies the' autumnal cake of new wheat, which the old Irifh dedicated 
to Catm, or the Queen of Heaven, and the Egyptians to Ifis. Another name for 
this cake in Irifh is Sudoig, borrowed of the Egyptians, who facrificcd to their 
gods the Sod-oik, a compound of oik placenta and oi foti farina, or oi fed, facrificarc, 
I know not which, from whence yJ^/, vi£l:ima, facrificium. 

(Q.2) 1:, teap. 
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T. 

■peap, tofling and tumbling one ano- 
ther at out, 
troll, to roll. 

'twijh, between, betwixt. 
teight, taught. 
tarvizeen, tormenting. 
iitcJ}^ a kid. 
fy, a drink, fee letch, 
taweji, tafte. 
thouunty the thumb, A. S. tbuma, 

V. 

'vkry the fire, A. S.^r. 5^i^/j Vier, 

oaaper^ vapour. 

vraji^ froft. 

•vorreate, the forehead. 

'z;tffl/^, the foot. 

vlejhi flefh ; /y'/Y/Zd: vlep, boiled meat. 

vat, fat. 

ly'tce^ voice. 

•oolleai, a handkerchief. 

'uurjiy firft. 

•y/Vr, a weazel. 

vreanif from ; vreem, idem. 

vappereen, bragging, boafting. 

valler, more. 

vezzeetiy driving or ftriking a ball 

hard. 
vengem, fpite, malice. 



veil, fell ; «>«//, to fall. 

vke, to fly. 

valler, more, longer (in time). 

W. 

wafur, uneafy. 

wourlok, to tremble. 

wedeen, a wedding. 

wather, water. 

ivoul, to wifh. 

witheen, the looks, the countenance 

or features. 
ivhafing, fneezing. 
weepeen, weeping. 
wrajie, the wrift. 
wik, a week. 
weend, the wind > ^^ weend, Wejlan 

iveend, Zouth weend, Nordh weend, 
wazcocte, a waiilcoat. 

Y. 

yerjiei, yefterday ; ear yefiei, the dajr 

before yeflerday. 
yolaw, old m ; yoella, old f. 
yowe, an ewe. 
yalpen, fpewing. 
y'oure, give over, ceafe. 
ye, give J yate^ give. 
;f«V^, if. 
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z. 



ziteh, inch. 

zin, the fun ; zin zettene, or, go to 

glade, fun fetting. 
zkhel, fuch. 
zey-faw, ze, to fee. 



zar, to ferve. 

zill, felf J theezill, thyfeTf, 

zed, ilewed ; zed-meit, ftewed meat* 

zalt, fait. 

zeide, the fide. 

zongh, a figh. 



A N 



I fliall here fvibjoin 
OLD SONG, 



in the diale(fl of thefe baronies, which has been handed down 
by tradition from the arrival of the colony in Ireland. Sub- 
jedl, the game at ball called Camann or Hnrley. Scene, the 
commons in the Barony of Forth. Time, a church holy-day. 
Walter relates how his fon Thomas loft the game, by aiming a 
ftrong blow at the ball, and miffing it, broke his bat againft a 
pifmire hill. 



A YOLA 
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A YOLA ZONG. Tune— Collin and Phcle, 



FADE teil thee zo lournagli, co Jone, zo knaggee. 
Th' weithefl all curcagh, wafur, an cornee. 
Lidge w'ous ana milagh, tis gay an louthee, 
Huck nigher, j'art fcudden, farcoo zo hachee. 

Well, gofp, c'hvill be zeid, mot thee fartoo, an fa'dc 
Ha deight ouz var gabble, tell ee Zin go t glade 
Ch'am a flouk, an a donel ; woii'll leigh out ee dey 
Th' valler w'fpeen here, th' lafs i Chourch-hey. 

Yerfley w'had a baree, gift ing our hone 
Are gentrize ware bibbern, amezill, cou no ftone. 
Yith Muzlere had ba hole, t'was me Tommeen, 
At by mizluck was i pit t' drive in. 

Joud an moud, vrem earchee ete, was i Lough 
Zitch vaperren, an fhimmereen, fan ee daff i tha'r fcoth 
Zitch blakeen, an blayeen, fan ee ball was ee drowe 
Chote well 'ar aim was t'yie ouz n'eer a blowe. 

Mot w'all 'ar bouft, hi foon was ee teight 
At 'ar errone was var ameing 'ar 'ngifli i height 
Zitch vezzen, tarvizzen 'till than w'ne'er zey 
Nore zichel, n'eer well nowe nore n'eer mey. 

Many 
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AN OLD SONG. 



WHAT ails you fo melancholy, qnoth John, fo crofs, 
You feem. all fnappifh, uneafy and fretful : 
Lie with us on the clover, 'tis fair and fheltered ; 
Come nearer, you're rubbing your back, why fo ill tempered. 

Well, goffip, it fhall be told, you afk what ails me, and for what ; 
You have put us in talk, 'till the fun goes to fet. 
I'm a fool and a dunce ; we'll idle out the day ; 
The more we fpend here, the lefs in the church-yard. 

Yeflerday we had a goal jufl in our hand, 
Their gentry were quaking, themfelves could not fland. 
If good for little had been buried, it had been my Tommy, 
Who by mifluck, was placed to drive in. 

Throngs and crouds from each quarter of the Lovxgh [of Bally- 
macujhin near the commons ;] 
Such vapouring and glittering, when ftript in their fhirts. 
Such bawling and Ihouting, when the ball was thrown ; 
I faw their intent was to give us neer a flroke. 

But with all their bravado they were foon taught 
That tlieir errand was aiming to bring anguifli upon 'em. 
Such driving and ftruggling 'till then we ne'er faw. 
Nor fuch never will, no, nor never may. 

Many 
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Many a bra draught, hj Tomrneen was && mate, 
Th' cowlee-man faxifteen ; zey well 'twas a nate 
Yith w'had any lluck our name wou'd b' zung 
Vreem ee Choure here aloghe up to Cargun, 

Th' heiftem o' plej, veil all ing to lug, 
An there w' had Treblere an fturdy Cournug. 
Th' commanes t'rapple, th' ball Ikir an vlee. 
Our eem woud b' miftern t' dearnt up ee llvee. 

Than came ee fliullereen i teap an corkite, 
Hi kinket an keilt i vewe ame t'wode fnite ; 
Zim dellen harnothes, w'are nize i reed cley 
More trollen, an yalpen an moulten away. 

Na nowe or neveir w' cry't t' Tomrneen, 
Fan Cournug yate a rifhp, an Treblere pit w'eeme. 
A clugercheen gother, all ing pile an in heep 
Wourlok'd anan 'oree, lick lluflies o' Iheep. 

T' brek up ee bathes, h' had na pouftee, 
Tomrneen was lous, an zo was ee baree ; 
Oure hart cam' t' our mouth, an zo w' all i green 
Th' hap an ee ferde an ee crie was Tomrneen. 

Up came ee ball, an a dap or a fcewc 
Wou'd zar, mot all arkagh var ee barnaugh-blowe 
W vengem too hard, he zunk ee commane 
An brough et i ftell ing a emothee knaghane. 



Th' 
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Many a brave flroke by Tommy was made, 
The goal-keeper trembling, faid well 'twas intended them. 
If we had any luck our name would have been fung 
From the Choure here below up to Cargun. [two dijlant points 

of the Barony^ 

The weight of the play fell into the hollow, 
And there we had Treblere and fturdy Cournug. \t'wo famous 

player sJ^ 
The ball-clubs they rattled, the ball rofe and flew ; 
Our eyes would be dazzled to look up to the £ky. 

Then came the Ihouldering, tofling and tumbling ; 
They kicked and rolled the few that appeared. 
Some digging earth-nuts with their nofes in red clay, 
More rolling and fpewing and pining away. 

Nay, now or never we cry'd to Tommy, 
When Cournug gave a flroke, and Treblere put with him ; \bdpe(i\ 
A croud gathered up, all in pile and in heap 
Tvimbled on one-another like flocks of Iheep. 

To break up the goal they had not power, 
Tommy was open, and fo was the goal. 
Our hearts came to our mouth, and fo did all in the green, 
The chance and the fear and the cry was Tommeen. 

Up came the ball, and a tap or a fhove 
Would ferve ; but all eager for the barnagh flroke 
With venom too hard, he funk his bat-club or bat, 
And broke the handle, in an emmot \pifrmre'\ hill. 

( R ) The 
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Th' ball want a cowlee, th' gazb mate all rize 
Licke a mope an a mele; he gazt ing a mire, 
TKan ftalket, an gandelt, w'ie o ! an gridane 
Our joys all ee fmort, ing a emothee knaghane. 

Ha-ho ! be me cofhes, th'aft ee pait it, co Jone 
You're w' thee crookeen, an ye me thee hone. 
He it noufh fade t'zey, llean vetch ee man, 
Twifh thee an Tommeen, an ee emothee knaghane. 

Come w' ous gofp Learry, theezil and Melchere ; 
Outh o'me hone ch'ull no part wi' Wathere. 
Jowane got leigheen, Ihe pleafl ame all, fowe — 
Sh' ya ame zim to doone, as w' be doone nowe : 
Zo blefs all oure frends, an God zpeed ee plowe. 
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The ball o'erfliot the goal, the dvift rofe all about. 
Like a fool in a mill, he looked in amazement ; 
Then il;alked and wondered, with Oh ! and with grief 
Our joys are all fmothered in a pifmire hill. 

Hey-ho ! by my confcience, you have paid it, quoth John, 
Give o'er your crofsnefs, and give me your hand. 
He that knows what to fay, mifchief fetch the man, 
Betwixt you and Tommy and the pifmire hill. 

Come with us, goflip Larry, yourfelf and Miles ; 
Out of nay hand I'll not part with Walter. 
Joan fet them a laughing, Ihe pleafed them all, how — 
She gave them fome to do, as we are doing now : [^Driniin^.] 
So blefs all our friends, and God fpeed the plough. 



(R 2) 



